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As for the fourth of the desiderata, a solatium was allowed to one 
Japanese only. An important item of the agreement is that stipulating 
that the Japanese soldiers in the district should be withdrawn. 

The withdrawal of the obnoxious demands reflects credit upon the 
Japanese Government as evidencing an unwilHngness to enforce exorbi- 
tant demands of an unjust character, and the agreement to with- 
draw the troops shows a desire to remove the root of the difficulty 
and to respect the sovereignty of China. 

James Brown Scott. 



THE ROLE PLAYED BY THE STATE DUMA IN THE FORMATION OF 
THE NEW RUSSIA * 

The first State Duma was called on April 27, 1906. Hundreds of 
thousands of people gathered on the streets of the capital to greet the 
representatives of the people. At this solemn moment in Russia's 
history, the representatives of the country gathered for the first time in 
the Winter Palace to meet the Czar. In the foreground vivid court 
imiforms, and in the background modest black coats, stood out strik- 
ingly. The deputies awaited the speech of the Czar, standing ready to 
meet him. The Czar spoke. It was a speech replete with reticence and 
noteworthy for its omissions, and the answer of these modestly-dressed 
people was their silence. "The silence of people is a lesson for kings," 
said Mirabeau at the end of the eighteenth century. But the lesson 
availed not this time. 

Despite the fact that sentiment throughout the country was in 
favor of the first State Duma, the Duma was dismissed seventy-two 
days after its calling, by order of the monarch. A reelection was 
ordered by the Czar's decree in the hope of securing more conservative 
deputies. But the results of the election did not justify the expecta- 
tions of the conservative element in Russia, for the second Duma was 
even more radical than the first. Then, on the initiative of the Prime 
Minister, P. A. Stolypin, the government availed itself of a privilege 
to which it no longer had any right, in accordance with the laws it had 
itself enacted. On June 3, 1907, the Czar issued a new decree, by which 
the franchise was granted almost exclusively to the most conservative 
classes — the nobility and clergy. And although public opinion was 

^ This note kindly contributed by Dr. B. E. Shatsky, of the University of 
Petrograd. 
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deeply incensed at this change, the physical power of the government 
insured order, and the new elections to the Duma were made in accord- 
ance with the newly issued decree. 

As a result, the majority of the third State Duma proved to be of 
the extremely moderate Octobrists, led by the recently-resigned Secre- 
tary of War, A. I. Gouchkoff. They stood ready to lend all help to the 
government, fully behoving in the government's readiness to live up 
to the reforms promised in the Manifesto of October 17, 1905. This 
alliance between A. I. Gouchkoff and P. A. Stolypin lasted for quite 
a time, until the Octobrists were finally convinced that the govern- 
ment intended least of all to carry into effect those reforms promised 
in the Manifesto of October. From that hour, the Octobrists (who 
also constituted the majority in the fourth Duma) began their gradual 
though slow transition from the support of the government to its open 
censure. 

The war came. Not only the Octobrists, but all other parties as well, 
in vigorous patriotic impulse, forgot all their dissatisfaction and were 
ready to stand behind the Czar in the strife with the ahen enemy. This 
impulse was neither understood nor appreciated. The same inefficient 
and partly criminal element was left at the head of the government. 
When the Russian army for lack of ammunition began its retreat under 
the destructive fire of the enemy, a group of social leaders visited that 
"good-hearted old man," the Prime Minister, J. L. Goremykin. The 
latter thus began the conversation: "I don't understand it; why are 
you so excited? " And this, at the time when England and France had 
already organized Coalition Cabinets where the brain and the strength 
of the people were represented! 

During this period the State Duma was either not called at all, or 
called for but very short sessions. In the meantime, the fall of the 
governmental organization was daUy becoming more imminent. Under 
these circumstances, even the most moderate Octobrists in the Lower 
Chamber of the State Duma, and even the conservative elements in the 
Imperial Coimcil (more than half were members appointed by the 
Czar himself), reahzed the necessity of abohshing the abominable system 
which made it possible for a corrupt individual like Suchomlinoff to 
occupy the post of Minister. 

It was under such circumstances, in 1915, that the idea was formu- 
lated of creating a progressive faction of members of both legislative 
chambers. Those approving of this idea held their first session at the 
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house of the late Maxim Kovalevsky, one of Russia's most prominent 
historians. At this session, P. Mihukoff outhned for the Assembly a 
long list of liberal reforms. The conservative element, however, was 
so strong in this Assembly that even a favorable solution of the Jewish 
question met with some opposition. "We are well aware" they said, 
"of the injustice of the Jewish oppression, but it will be almost impossi- 
ble to convince our common people, not all of whom are sufficiently 
educated." However, due to the energy of Prof. MUiukoff, all these 
conflicting elements were united on a moderately Hberal program. 

The answer to this action was the dismissal of the Duma and the 
Council and the withdrawal of permission of the congresses of Zemst- 
vos and Municipalities in Moscow to assemble. The government now 
reached its last stage. At the head of the government there appeared 
men known not only to be reactionary, but actually suspected of treach- 
ery. The climax was reached when Sturmer was appointed to the 
double post of Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
President of the Duma, M. V. Rodzianko, wrote to the Czar, explain- 
ing to him the disastrous effect the appointment of Sturmer, a man of 
German descent and sympathies, would have on the public opinion of 
the coimtry. This letter, however, was never answered. 

The moment it became evident that it was Sturmer's intention to 
find out the lay of the land in order to achieve a separate peace with 
Germany, all parties, including the liberal, moderate, and the most 
conservative elements in Russia, united in opposition. Pointed speeches 
against the government were delivered, not only by P. N. MUiukoff, 
but also by B. M. Purichkevitch, a member of the reactionary union 
of the Russian people and even by members of the Imperial Council. 

Under the pressure of agitation, the government was forced to 
yield. Sturmer was dismissed. His place as the President of the 
Coimcil of Ministers was taken by A. F. Trepoff, a conservative, who 
had the reputation of being entirely devoted to the interests of Russia. 
But within thirty days Trepoff was compelled to resign and to his 
place was appointed Prince Gohzin, a conservative of no distinct policies. 

The Minister of Interior, Protopopoff, a malignant maniac who was 
incurring the hatred of the whole country, remained the ruling spirit 
of the government. At a meeting of poUtical leaders at which Protopo- 
poff was present. Deputy A. I. Shingareff, the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, concluded his speech to Protopopoff with the words: 
"Go to bed and lie down. Calm yourself, you are ill." Shingareff 's 
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words were veiy soon understood by all Russia, for it was clear to 
everybody that the guidance of Russia in its most critical period of life 
had been put into the hands of an insane man. 

Some members of the government felt the impossibility of being 
associated with Protopopoff, but the Czar prevailed upon them, against 
their wishes, to retain their places. Thus, all Russia was united in the 
conviction that it was impossible to leave the control of affairs any longer 
in the same hands, and that Russia's only hope lay in the Duma. 

On February 14, 1917, the Duma was called for a new session. By 
this time it had the approval of the Imperial Council, some of the 
Ministers and seventeen members of the Imperial famUy. Again 
words of warning and rage addressed to the government rang out in 
the State Duma. The answer to these clamors was an order proroguing 
the Duma. But this time the Duma refused to abide by the Imperial 
orders. N. V. Rodzianko, at the head of the Executive Committee of 
the Duma, sent out information to all parts of the country declaring the 
existence of the new order of things. The Czar, realizing the situation 
when it was too late, signed the Act of Abdication in favor of Grand 
Duke Michael. The latter declined to accept the throne, and left all 
power to the Provisional Government appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Duma. The Acts of Abdication of Czar Nicholas 
and Grand Duke Michael were brought by the Secretary of Justice, 
A. F. Kerensky, to the Senate. These were published by the Senate 
without question and were placed in safe custody to be kept as his- 
toric documents of utmost importance. From this moment a new era 
began for Russia. 



IN MEMOEIAM 



JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

On May 14, 1917, the Honorable Joseph H. Choate suddenly died, 
in the fuU possession of his great and splendid powers and in the per- 
formance of his civic duties. Born in Salem, Massachusetts, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1832, he had rounded out more than the full three score years 
and ten, without losing interest in life and without finding the years 
weighing heavily upon him. By birth and ancestry he was of Massachu- 
setts and he added distinction to the Commonwealth. By residence 



